II
The Second Drive to the Pacific

After three decades of relative quiet in Russian Far Eastern re-
lations, the nineties were marked by a second Russian drive toward
and onto the Pacific. The great push was related to the construction
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the great empire builder of
this era was Sergei Witte.

After the Suez Canal was opened, Britain and France were able
to approach the Far East from the south, thus saving thousands of
miles and weeks of travel At the end of the eighties, St. Petersburg,
too, was seeking a direct road to the Far East. In March, 1891, after
preliminary studies, Tsar Alexander III signed a decree ordering
the construction of the 3,5oo-milolong Siberian railway; the im-
portance of the project was indicated by the fact that the future
Tsar, Nicholas II, was appointed to head it.

Minister Witte, who is generally known as the father of the
first Russian Constitution, was a loyal and ardent partisan of Rus-
sia's imperial system from his youth and throughout his official
career. According to unconfirmed and possibly inaccurate stories,
he had been a member of a secret monarchist group whose purpose
was to fight "nihilism"; he had allegedly been sent to Paris in con-
nection with a plan of the Russian police to kill the famed revolu-
tionist, Hartrnann, after the French Government had refused to
extradite him. Slowly Witte climbed the bureaucratic ladder,
When finally he became a minister of the Tsar he soon overshad-
owed his colleagues by his ambitious and far-reaching plans, his
outstanding abilities, and the success of his political and economic
measures, The Far East was his special domain, and it was on this
area that Witte's main attention was focused in the nineties.

The Trans-Siberian was begun in 1891 and was substantially
completed early in the 1900'$. It was a one-track railroad from the
Volga to Vladivostok. Since large deficits over a long period of
operation were anticipated* no private capital was available for the